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Account of the Parish of Dungiven, in Ireland. 


By the Rev. Alexander Ross, Rector. 


HE inhabitants of the parish are divided into two races of 

men, as totally distinct as if they belonged to different 
countries and regions. These (in order that we may avoid the 
invidious terms of protestant and Roman catholic, which in- 
deed have little to say to the matter), may be distinguished by 
the usual names of Scotch and Irish, the former including the 
descendants of all the Scotch and English colonists, who have 
emigrated hither since the time of James I. and the latter com- 
prehending the native and original inhabitants of the country. 
Than these, no two classes of men can be more distinct: the 
Scotch are remarkable for their comfortable houses and 
appearance, regular conduct, prudence, and perseverance in 
business, and their being almost entirely mauufacturers : 
the Irish, on the other hand, are more negligent in their babi- 
lations, less regular and guarded in their concuct, and have a 
total indisposition to manufacture: both are industrious, but the 
industry of the Scotch is steady, patient, and directed with 
great foresight; while that of the Irish is.rash, adventurous, and 
variable: both are extremely frugal and simple in their ordinary 
food, but the advantage arising from this, is often lost to 
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the [rish,by their extravagance at fairs, wakes, and metry), 
INS, AD indiscretion of which the Scotch are seldom it ch 
isa matter of fact also, that the state or condition of Slag 
is gradually and regularly progressive, while that of the natin 
frish is in general stationary and unchanged. This infetioriy 
of the native inhabitants is not tobe ascribed either to the 
religion, or to the effect of restraining laws ; but it may wid 
more justice be attributed to the remains of barbarous tagq 
and habits derived from their ancestors, which all the aits¢ 
civilizguioan ave nat been able entitely to remedy pr ov. 
come : the indisposition to the slow but regular profits ¢ 
manufacture, and their fondness for the mote uncertay 
trade of jobbing or dealing in cattle have been alread 
noticed. . ‘ 
It istruly astonishing to observe, with what eagerness ani 
courage they engage in this last traffic, which is often little bette 
than a species of gambling. A wauntaineer will travel from hil 
to fair for thirty miles round, with no other food than theoates 
cake, which he carries with him, and which it requires neither 
fire, table, knife or other instrament to use ;-he will Jay at 
the whole, or perhaps treble, of all he is worth (to which the 
facility of the country banks is a great encouragemen)) 
in the purchase of SO or 100 head of cattle, with whith 
when. collecied, he sets oat for Engleod, a country; Wil 
the roads, manners, and inhabitants of which he is totally m 
acquainied. 
fo this journey he scarcely ever goes into a house, sleeps bef 
Hiutle, and theu generally in the gpep air, and lives chiefly apopt | 
favourite aatca-bread. If he fail in disposing of bis cattle atk) 
fair of Carlisle, ibe usyal place of sale, he is probably roinel, 
and basto begin the word, as he terms it, over again. [fhesu. 
ceed, he returns home only to commence anew wanderiagasl 
new labour, and is seady, in about a mouth perhaps, to set aa 
again for England ; those also, who job about fron fair tof, 
without leaving the country, are equally assiduous, and takes 
lutle rest in their particular line. The wandering and uns 
tled habits whieb this species of life induces, are very upfavourt 
ble to improvement; whenever by apy accident the cattle trae 
is suspended, or becomes unprofitable, the persons accustouel 
ito be employed in it, being unfit for any soberer occupation, 
remain wa great measure idle; even agriculture js burthensom 
to them, as wanting the variety and interest which their usual 
business affords : thus the fruits of so much labour aud enter 


prize are often wasted during the long intervals of indoles 


and inactivity. 
There is another obstacle to improvement in the’ Ins, 
which, as it is general among them in this country, and 
important in its consequences, should be minutely ober 
this 
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this-as their. notion of the equal and unalienable right of all 
the children to the inheritance of their father’s property, 
whether lands or goods—a faint remain of the old system of 
avelkind. This opinion, so just and reasonable in theory, 
so ruiuous and absurd in practice, js interwoven in sucha 
fhanner in the very constitution of their minds, that it seems 
next toimpossible to eradicate it: the law of primogeniture 
but slowly obtains among all nations ina progress to civiliza- 
tion; but the Irish, seem peculiarly obstinate, in rejecting 
any approach to it. In spite. of every argument, they 
eontinue to. divide their farms among their children, and to 
divide on, until division is no longer possible; thus, in the 
course of two or three generations, the most thriving family 
must necessarily go to ruin. An instance which fell lately 
within the writer's observation, in the adjacent parish, will 
illustrate this : 

A respectable farmer, who held about thirty acres of 
arable land, in one of the mountain townlands, bad two 
sons, between whom, according to custom, he equally divided 
his farm, which was thus barely able to support them 
and their families; but one of these had himself four 
sons, among whom, during his lifetime, he also divided his 
fifteen acres, reserving to himself an equal share. Here 
then were five persons, with thrée acres a piece ; and as each 
of the sons, considering himself at once an established land- 
holder, immediately murried ; here were five of the poorest and 
most wretched families that can well be imagined, without 
scope for their industry, trade or manufacture to employ them, 
or land sufficient to: produce for them the common necessaries 
of life, 

On the contrary, if the first of these had acted as most of the 
Scotch landholders would have done, and left his $0 acres to 
one son, had he tanght the other some usefal trade, and pro- 
cured for him, either by saving, or by burthening his heir,asum 
sufficient to set him forward a little in his business, and h:fd this 
systeai been pursued throughout, the case would have been very 
diferent; these five families would not be now chained downto 
slarve on threeacreseach, but would be diffused over the coun- 
lyin useful and profitable occupations, and thus our moun- 
tains would no longer exhibitso many wretched creatures, who 
complain that they cannot pay their rents, not because these 
wehigh, but because they are not able to pay any rent at all. 
{3 it not strange, that some landlords could be so blind to their 
own real interests, and su indifferent to the happiness and 
prosperity of their tenants, as to eacourage this ruinous 
system, from. miserable views of increasing their political 
iufluence ? 
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Polish Mote of raising Bees, and obtaining Honey: 
Communicated by A. P. Hove, Esq. a Native of Poland, 


TE ONEY is if Poland divided into three classes, namely, 
Lipiec, Leszny, and Stepoweyprasznymird. ‘ 
Lipiec is gathered by the bees from the lime tree alone, and js 

considered on the continent most valuable, not only for the-su- 

periority of its flavour, but also for the estimation in which itis 
held, as an arcanom, in pulmonary complaints, containing very 
little wax, and being consequently less heating in its nature; itis 
as white as milk, and is only to be met with inthe lime forests, in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Kowno, in Lithuania. The great 
demand for this honey occasions it to beara high price,insomuch 
that [ have known a smail barrel containing hardly one pound 
weight, sell for two ducats on the spot. ‘This species of the 
lime tree is peculiar to the province of ‘Lithuania; it is 
quite different from all the rest of the genus Tilia that [met 
with in my researches in Poland, and is called Kamienna 

Lipa, or stone-lime. It is a stately tree, and grows in the 

shape of a pyramid; tlre leaves are very small, and the twigs 

uncommonly slender ; it flowers in the months of June and 

July; the flowers are very minute, but more abundant 

than in any other species. In the Polish language, the 

month of June, which is called Lipiec, derives its name 
from the flowering of this tree, asthe month of July derives 
its pame from the Coccus Polonicus, called by the Poles } 

Czerwice, in which month the ova are gathered. ‘The inhabi- | 

tants have no regular bee-hives about’ Kowno; every pedsant | 

who is desirous of rearing bees, goes into the forest and 
distiict belonging to his master, without even his leave, 
makes a longitudinal hollow aperture or apertures in the 
trank of a tree, or in the collateral branches, about three feet 
in length, one foot broad, and about a foot deep, where 
he deposits his bees, leaves them some food, but pays very 
little farther attention to them until late in the autumn; 
when, after cutting out some of their honey, and leaving 
some for their maintenance, he secures the aperture pro- 
perly with clay and straw against the frost and inclemency o 
the approaching season 5; these tenements, (if they may be so 
called,) with their inhabitants, and the produce of their labour, 
are then become his indisputable property ; be muy sell 
them, transfer them ; in short, he may do whatever he pleases 
with them 5 and never is it heard that any depredation is com- 
mutted on them (the bear excepted). Iu Poland the laws'‘are 
particularly severe agaiust robbers, or destroyers of this pro- 
perty, punishing the offender, when detected, by cutting 
out 
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out theynavel, and drawing ont his intestines round and round 
the very tree which he has robbed. Such thefts have happened, 
but not ip my memory. 

The following spring the proprietor goes again to the forest, 
examines the bees, and ascertains whether there is sufficient 
food left “till they are able to maintain themselves; should 
there not bea sutlicient quantity, be deposits with them as much 
as he judges necessary “ull the spring blossom appears. If 
he observes that his stock bas not decreased by morta- 
lity, he makes more of these apertures in the collateral 
branches, or in the trunk of the tree, that in case the bees 
should swarm ia his absence, they may have aieady asylum. 
In the autumn he visits them again, carries the June and July 
work away with bim, which is the Lipiee, and leaves only 
that part for their food which was gathered by them be- 
fore, and. alter the flowering of the lime-tree. I have not 
the least doubt, that if this species of the lime-tree were 
introduced, and attention paid to them, that honey equally 
excellent and valuable might be produced in this country. 
Taeapead made from this hooey is excellent; it ts sold at 
Kowno, Grodno, and Vilaa, at the rate of cight pounds sterling 
the dozen. 

The next class of honey, which is infesior in a great degree 
to the Lipiee, being only for the common mead, is that of 
the pine jorests ; the inhabitants of which make apertures in 
the pine trees similar to those near Kowno, and pay the 
same attention in regard to the security of the bees, and their 
maintenance. ‘The wax is also much inierior in quality 3 itre- 
quires more trouble in the bleaching, and is only made use of 
in the charches. 

The third class of honey is the Stepowey, or the honey 
from the. plains, where there is an abundance of perennial 
plants, aud hardly auy wood. ‘The province of Ukraine pro 
duces the very best, and also the very best wax. In that 
province the peasants pay particular attention to this branci 
of economy, as it is the only resource they have to enable 
them to defray the taxes levied in Russia; and they con- 
sider the produce of bees equal to ready money; wheat, and 
piher species of corn, being so very fluctuating in piice, some 
years it being of so little, that it is not worth the peasant’s 


wouble to gather it in: this has happened in the Ukraine 
four times in twelve years; bat honey and wax having al- 
ways a great demand all over Euiopce, and even Vuiney, some 
of the peasants have from four to five hundied ule, or 
logs of wood, iv their bee-gardens, which are called Pasieka, 


or bee-hives ; these logs are about six feet high, commonly 
of birch wood, (the bees prefer the bire) to any other woud,) 
hollowed out iu the middle ier about five feet; several lamina 
of 
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of thin ‘board nré nailed -béfore the aperture; and, but, 
small dvole Jeft! incthe tniddie: ef one of them. for, the.ep. 
trance of the bees.. As the bees are often capricious; a the 
Vezinning of their work, frequently commencing it at the front 
ritther than the back, the peasants cover the aperture witha 
number of these thin boards instead of oue entire’ board, for 
fear of disturbing them, slrould they have begun their work a 
the front. lt may appear extraordinary, but it is neverthe. 
less true, that tm some favourable seasons this aperture, of 
five feét in length and a foot wide, is full before Aw 
gost; and the peasants are obliged to take the produce 
Jong before the usual time, with the view of giving room to 
the becs to continuetheir work, so favourable is the harvey 
some summers. 

The bee-gardens are chosen in the plains where the peren- 
hial plants are most abundant, that the bee muy have but 
little way to carry home the produce of her labour ; they are 
of circular form, about 150 yards in diameter, inclosed with 
a fence of reeds, or brush-wood, and a thatching over them 
of about five feet for protection, andto keep out the rain 
and snow; this is supported by poles from the inside, and 
a bank of earth is alsothrown up, to keep out the snow from 
penetrating in the winter: inthe middle a few fruit-trees are 
planted, to break the wind, as also hawthorns and under 
wood, round the inclosure, with the same view. The hives 
are planted under cover, in the inside, round the fence; 
and in the winter they are weil secured with straw from the 
frost. The plants for which the bees have a preference ar, 
the Thymus serpyllum,H yssopus officinalis,Ceriathe macula, 
and the Polygonum fagopyrum. 

The process 6f brewing mead in Poland is very simple: 
the proportion is three parts of water to one of honey, 
and 50ibs. of mild hops to 160 gallons,which is called a Waar, 
or a ‘brewing. When the water is boiling both the honey 
and hops are thrown into it, and it is kept stirring-aatl 
it bécomés milk-warm; it is then pat into a large cask, 
and allowed to ferment for a few days; it is then drawn off 
into another cask, wherein there has been aqua-vite oF 
whiskey, bunged quite close, and afterwards taken to the 
cellar, which in this country are excellent and cool. . This 
mead beco:nes good in three years time; and by keeping, tt 
improves, like many sorts of wine. The mead for immediate 
drink is nade from malt, hops, and hovey, inthe same propot+ 
tion, and undergoes a similar process. in Hungary it is useal 
to put ginger in mead. There are other sorts of mead 10 
Poland, as Wisniak, Derenia, Maliniak ; they are aude! ot 
honéy, wild cherries, berries of the Cornus mascula, and rape 
berries ; they all undergo the same process, and are most ex- 
cellent 
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cello and wholesome after afew years keeping. I never 
eawa gouty mun io those provinces where mead is in common 
wei ‘The Lipiec is made in the same way: but it con- 
eins tue honey and pure water only, The honey gathered 
by the’ bees from ihe Azalea pontico, at Oczakow, and in 
Rotesia'in Poland, is of an jnioxicating nature; it produces 
nausea, and is used only for anedical purposes, chiefly in 
reamatisip, scrophula, and. eraption of the skin, in which 
cowplitints it has been attended with great success. In a, 
disease among the hogs, called Wengry, {a sort of plague 
among these animals,) a decoction of the leaves and buds of, 
this plant 4s given, with the greatest effect, and produces al- 
most instantaneous relief. ‘This disease atiacks the hogs with 
a swelling of their thioat, and terminates in large hard 
knots, nat unlike the plague, on which the decoction acisas a 
digestive, abates the fever directly in the first stage, and 
soppurates the kuots. It is used in Turkey, | wadersiaud, 
wituithe same view (the plague). ‘Tournefurt makes meniiva 
ia his tuvels of vhis honey. 


EEE ee 





Extract from Lucien Buonaparte’s Poem, entitled 
** Charlemagne.” 


Translated by Dr. Butler, and the Rey. F. Hodgson. 


HERE issomething ofachivalrous and romantic character 
im this epic poem, which appears to great advantage in the 
English version, and perhaps accords better with the taste of 
the present age than apy subject referring to the remoter 
petiods of history would have dove. The names at least of 
Charlemagne and bis paladins are familiar to our ears, thovg |: 
invested with an obscurity that tends to excite rather than 
gratify curiosity ; the dominion of the Moors in Spain under 
the Caliph Abderama; the gradual subjugation of the warlike 
barbarians of Germany, the league of the Lombards with the 
Greek Iconoclasts for the overthrow of Kome and the chure)), 
are objects which belong both to poetry and to history, and 
present an unbounded field for speculation, research, and 
conjecture, In the age of Charlemagne, events took place 
Which had a lasting influence on the affairs of Europe, and in 
the pétson of that conqueror were united many of those he- 
rete qualities which historians dejight to retrace, and pocts to 
Imagine, 
Ifthe subject of this poem be congenial to the prevailing 
laste in this country, the style is uo less so; it is bold, con- 
6 cise, 
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cise, and ‘fofei ble; fee Frot tHe s® wmplifications Which en. | 


cumber théhapyiest flights ‘of former” Prencly pdéts, bat 
sufficiently figdtati¥e to Ydélighe™ without" wearyifg, and 
abundantly Hich ifvalhisions” which’ tevive as wells create 
impressions on the*midd of the! redder. The. translation of 
suct) #' work into English must "have been at once: a pleasing 
and an arduous ‘t#sk, arduéus indeed in proportion to the 
merits of thé original’; for nothing can beso. diftiéuit as to 
express the site ‘thought’ with ‘equal felicity im languages 
so essentially different: This, however, has been -generally 
effected throughout the present work with adinirable success, 
and if the French version were not extant, the translation 
might pass for the original. A detached specimem ‘rom the 
narrative part of the poem would not adequately jastify this 
encomium, but we may fairly extract the fellewing fine 
apostrophe to the shade of Cicero, happily introduced when 
a part of the army is described as retreating among the 
wooded hills of Tusculum, the chosen retre:t of the author, 
These honoured wails of Cicero’s abode appeared to the 
soldiers of Charlemagne in ruins, and there is something 
grand in the reflection that after the lapse of a thousand years 
they sull exist as ruins. 


« A tender homage, willingly bestowed, 
Guarded the sire of Rome’s august abode. 
What pure intelligence, what precepts high 
Once bade the echoes of the wood reply ! 
Hail virtue’s orator! the pagan’s pride ! . 
Yes He, the-Christians’ God, thy love supplied;* ¢ 
He taught thy mind those deathless scroils to frame 
That lead tby Tusculum ber noblest fame ; 
Point out the right, and lead us still to know 
Virtue alone our happiness below. 


« The valley two unequal hills survey, 

Where once the sage’s honoured dwelling lay ; 
Half broken archives, hid with spreading leaves, 
A statue that the willing mind receives 
For Tuliy’s own, such faith the likeness gains+++* 

ehoid ihe Roman portico’s remains ! 
Froin these dear shades unexiled had I been 
With worthy honours had I graced the scene +< ++ 
When peace shall dawn upon the bleeding land, 
And kiags their good, and nations understaud, 
(The mist of error from their eyes removed) 
Once more may’st thou be jniae, retreat beloved! 


* Dear peacefu! solitude! enchanting hill 
By memory’s trensures consecrated still ! 
9 One 
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One happy lustsum lulled with sweetest cares, 
Upon thy summit flowed my youthful years. 
Why, os noe longer in thy green recess, 

Or fewitful field, that golden harvests dress, 

And vines and olives intertwine around, 

Roam my blest feet? why, from thy: sacred ground 
From night oblivious rescue I no more 

The prized memorials of thy great of yore ? 

And gather from thy side with awful hand 

Sages and chiefs who slept beneath thy sand ? 


« Well dost thou still repay the labourer’s toil ; 
Ask we a classic harvest from thy soil, 
Richly thou renderest up thine ancient dust, 
Aad every mattock stirs a hero’s dust.” 
Canto XX. 





INTERESTING TRIALS. t 


COURT OF KING'S BENCH, 





February 25, 1815. 
LEVI U. NEGUS. 


HIS was an action brought by the plaintiff, who is a 

Jew, to recover 30]. which was alleged to have beeu 
deposited by him in the hands of the defendant, as a 
wager, to abide the event of the late fight between Knowles- 
worthy and Dutch Sam. Upon the part of the defendant, 
however, it was proved that the sum in question had been 
deposited with him by a man of the name of Jones, and not 
wy the plaintiff. It was likewise proved, that the plaintiff, al- 
hough at the fight, never ialked of betting. Verdict for the 
defendant. 








COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, 
February 25, 1815. 
BLAND 0. COLLINS. 
TATS was an action brought by the plaintiff to recover 
eighty gaiteas, claimed by him as having been won from the 


defendant under the following circumstances : The parties 
Vol. 55. 2P were 
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were atthe last’ Newmarket meeting, and ‘after d ‘tipsy, 
ing’s amusement’on the turf, were: with, their'frients, 
the Greyhound Ino, enjoying the pleasures of the bottle,’ |, 
the course of the’ evening the defendant said, he bad, durine 
the day, held a conversation with Lord Kingston,’ upot the 
subject of purchasing cavalry cast horses, and that tis lordship 
had told him it was a very unprofitable speculation, and 
that he would have no more to do with it. The plainiff 
upon hearing this statement, said he was sure Lord Kingston 
would not have held a conversation with him, and denied the 
truth of his tale. The defendant repeated that he was hot 
mistaken, for he had positively held the convertation which 
he had detailed, and offered to make any bet upon the sob 
ject. The plaintiff immediately took a ten pound note from his 
pocket, and placing it upon the table, asked the’ defenday 
what he would cover it with ? The defendant said he would bet 
him 80 guincas to 101 that what he had stated was_correeti 


‘The plaintiff, however, perceiving that he was a little “ flushed | 


with the Tuscan grape,” would not then bet. On the ease 
ing morning, however, he went into the coflee-room, where 
the defendant was, and, addressing him in a jocular way, said 
““ Why, Ned, you were quite valiant last oizht, in offering a 
betof 80 guineas to 10 that you had been conversing with 
Lord Kingston.” The defendant immediately repeated his 
assertion, and said he was ready then to make the same bel, 
‘Lhe plaintiff pet bis nore again on the table, and the defendant, 
Willoutviesitation, covered it with 80 guineas in gold. The 
bea) 'wag,-then: committed to paper, and mutually signed, and 
the money was placed:in the hands of en umpire to decide 
the event... As soon as this was. completed, the plaintiff said, 
“ You are caught,!Ned ; fur the person with whom you-con 
versed was Lord Kensington, and not Lord Kingston. | bhave 
matierenquiries, and \ascertained this to be the fact? The 
company vow langhed, and declared that it was vo bet. Phe 
plaintdl, noweyer, was not to be done.) He said it was 
fair waver, vod he should insist ow being paid, ‘The de 
fendant then admitted that he bad been too hasiy, ‘and pros 
posed first to give a dianer.to the party, present, as a punisle 
ment for his folly; and this wor tiie agreed to, he 
proposed adding 25 guineas to the plaintiff. ‘The plaint'f 
however, insisted upon having the whole sutn, and would listen 
to no compromise whatever. ‘The defendant then desired the 
umpire not to part with the stakes, and hence ibe present ites? 
tion Wasbrovelit. Phese facis baviog beew proved) Sir 
Cipbasiaddressed the jory. He lamented that. such ee 
could be made the subject of actions at how 5 Wut asdieyte 
poumitted, they must be settled accbedimga to dlawse Hees 
the deteaant, in the pertiuacity: of bis own opinion, had 

thought 
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chought prapex.to make. a. fools! wager, There! was no fraud 
on.theiparh of :ehe plaintiff, because the opportunity ofjasecrs 
taining the truth of the fact alleged was alike afforded to both; 
andif he defendant had not thought proper to henelit hy thaz 
oppodunit Yc ke must take the, consequence, . Verdict forithe 


piaauit-—Jda may cs SO guineas, Costs 495.0 utero. ses shate 
q0i 151039 Te ) 


bicaet ISEYMOUR VT, MQUNPWIN. 
nou ° j t j hr 
Mr.Serjdart Shepherd stated; that thie plaintifl, ia this 
agiody saoght.ta recover acompénsation in damages, for the 
injasy which she bad sustained, lu consequence of the negli« 
vencerol the defendant's servant. Phe defendant is the pro- 
rie alte Bath dluc coach, in which the plaintif Wes a 
pwcngersen the 2d of Ociuber. Lhe coach was over i| 
tomed. by the negligence of the coachman; tie piaintifi’s | 
thigh was broken ; she had suffered a lovg and distressing 
illaess, and it Was nextto a miracle that she had recovered, 
though her recovery would be attended with uiisery, to ber, 
for she, must remain a cripple for life. She was the daughter 
of a respectable tradeswmay ja the country,and about 2¢4-years 
od, a most interesiing aud beautifal young woman. The 
damages. were laid et 2000). 
Hl: Alen, a labourer in the India-llouse, stated, that he 
wisa, passenger on the outside of the blue Bath coach 
othe 2d of October, which sets out. from the Saracen’s 
Head, Snow-hill, Lt stopped om that day in Piccadilly, 
when the plaintiff, with two other persons, got opon the box 
withthe coachman ; they proceeded to Llounslew, where they 
cuoged horses. When they arrived at tlarlingion-corner, 
iecoachman having driven very negligently, rau the coach 
ihe foot-path, and it was overturned. ‘This was about 
iyee’clock in ihe evening; the witness jumped oii the box, 
adihe first object he saw was the plaintiff, lying ander 
theeoach, screaming violently. He assisted to lift the coach 
0 The plaintiff was taken up, and conveyed in a cart to 
ihe Coach and Horses public-house, at a little distance. In 
eopinion of the witness, the coachman was intoxicated; he 
dveon the wrong side of the road, and repeatedly crossed 
aad whipped the horses violently. 
lo his cross-examination he said, that one of the horses 
klidown before the accident; he did not see the plaintiit 
jump from the coach-box, nor did be hearher scream when 
iiwhorse fell ; there was no obstruction in the road; if the 
cachman had used common care, he thonght the accident 
dight have been avoided. 
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James Tribe was atthe Coach and. Horses pudblicshous 
on the day stated. He confirmed the former testimony as 1 
the accident. 

Mr. Serjeant Best objected to the. plaintiffs: right to r. 
cover, inasmuch as she had not paid any thing for her passage 
and therefore, in point of law, the defendant was not liable 
not having made any contract with ber. 

The Chief Justice Gibbs would not nonsuit the plainiif 
on such an objection taken at this: stage of the cause; as jt 
might be proved that she was liable to pay. 

Mr. Wilkinson, surgeon, was examined. He: was called 
in to see the plaintiff, and found her lying at the public-hdug, 
She was in gieat pain, trom the nature of the injury; whic) 
he found to be a compound fracture ; her thigh was broken; 
there was a concussion of the knee-joint, and the hip» wa 
dislocated ; a profusion of blood issued from the wounds. She 
remained at the public-house for nearly three months, : He 
apprehended, at one time, a mortification would ensue. ‘His 
bill amounted to 40. 

On his cross-examination, he said, that she was obliged to 
be removed from the bed on which she was first placed ; he 
disapproved of the removal ; the contraction of: ner knee, he 
conceived, arose from that removal, the setting of the fractured 
bone being displaced. 

Mr. Acams, another surgeon, gave similar testimony. 

Mr. Bolton, a medical gentleman from Staines, (a quaker) 
yas called in about a wonth after the accident; he 
found her in a deplorable situation, the bed on which | 
she had first laid was broken, and that caused her te 
moval; after the removal the broken limb became wor, 
a re-union sobsequently took place ; that limb was now 
three inches shorter than the other. His charge for attendance 

was 10 guineas. 

Mr. Hamstead, another surgeon, spoke to the same effect, 
His charge was 10 guineas. 

J. Henley, the master of the Coach and Horses public 
house, stated, that the plaintiff remained at his house from 
the 2d of October ’till the 24th of December. His bill 
for ‘board and lodging, and wine and attendance, was 40h 
He said that the coachman appeared sober. 

Mr. Serjeant Best, for the defendant, regretted, in com- 
mon with his client, the injary which the plaimiff bad 
received ; but it was hard that he should be compelled 
to’ pay for the negligence and accident which bis, se 
vant had committed and occasioned. With respect, to tie Jaw, 
it was quite clear that the coachman could not legally be deemed 
an agent, for he should prove that the plaintiff had not, paid 
for her carriage, the coachman, therefore, was attempting 
io 
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abdeftond his master, by Conveying hey’ homme for hothing. 
{hedeferidant had ‘no profit frou her cartiage—of Coutse he 
was not responsible. . 

: Phe chief justice recdmmended to, the defendant to come 
tear amicable adjustment. The ‘case was truly 4 lameniable 
oney' He’ should not say, inthis stage of it, how he meant to 
deal with the legal part of it; he thoaght it ought to. be met 
with a liberal defence, and such a defence as should save the 
character of the defendant. 

W. Proby, the coachman, was called. He stated that 
theplaimiff came with her brother ‘to the coach, in Piccadilly. 
The brother, who bad formerly been book-keeper at the 
Saracen’s Head Inv, wished him to take them beth for 
pothing howe to Speenhamland, at which place the father, 
who isasaddler, resides. Witness refused at first ; but he be- 
catne'so pressing, that at length he consented. ‘The ‘father 
aftetwards appeared, but he refused to take him, and he went 
by another couch. 

The chief justice again recommended an sccommoda- 
tion. 

: hipwas then agreed, that the plointiff should have a verdict 
conditionally, the defendant undertaking to pay all the ex- 


wpensescof board and lodging, medical attendances, and to pay 


herasum over and above these claims of 250). 
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hiteresting Particulars relative io the Burning of Mos- 
cow. 


{From the Narrative of the Campaign in Russia, by Fugene Labaume, 
who was.in the Service of Beauharnvis, Prince Eugene, then Vi 


eeroy of Italy J 


«yeni tp Moscow had been entered by some of our 
ft troops the preceding day, so extensive and so deserted 
was the towu that no soldier had yet penetrated into the quar- 
ter which we were to occupy. ‘The most intrepid minds wer 
moved by this loneliness; the streets were so long that, from 
oe extremity to the other, our horsemen could not recognize 
one another. They were seen advancing with caution; then, 


Stuck with fear, took to flight, though they were all fighting 


buder the same banners. lu proportion as anew quarter of 
the town was taken possession of, reconnoitring parties went 
onto search the palaces and the chuiches. Lu the first were 
only found old men, children, and Russian officers, who had 
been wounded ix the preceding battles: in the latter the altars 
Were' decorated as if for a festival ; a thousand lighted tapers, 
fawig in honour ‘to’ the saint protector of the country, at- 
tested 
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tested that tha,pjous Moseovites had not ceased to invoke him 
ill the moment of their.departure, This soicinu and religious 
display. contributed to make powerful and respectable. a, people 
whom we had.copquered, and filled us with that terror which 
is the offspriog of .injustice.+,With cautious steps we pro 
ceeded in the. midstof this awfy] solitude, often stopping. to 
look behind us... And sometimes, struck with fear, we listened 
with the greatest. atiention,; .for the imagination, frighteped.at 
the magnitude of our conquest, made usapprehensive of snajes 
ia every place. At the least noise, our troubled minds thought 
to hear the clashing of arms, and the cries of the wounded, 

However, on approaching towards the centre of the town, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the Bazar, we began to seg 
some,inhabitants assembled around the Krewlin. These de- 
luded beings, deceived by a tradition, had thought this citadel 
inviolable, and had attempted the preceding day to defend it 
for an instant against our valiant legions. Dismayed by their 
defeat, they contemplated, in tears, those bigh towers, which 
"till then they lad considered as the. palladium of the safety 
of their town. Proceeding further on, we saw a number of 
soldiers, who publicly sold and bargained a vast quantity.of 
objects which they had stolen ; for it was only at the great ma- 
gaziues. of, provisions that the imperial guards bad placed sen- 
tinels. Approaching nearer, the number of soldiers mubii- 
plied ; they were seen in great bodies, carrying on their backs 
pieces of cloth, loaves of sugar, and whole bales of merchane 
dize. We did not know to what to attribute this shocking 
disorder, when some fusileers of the guards informed us at 
length, that the smoke which we had seen on entering the 
town, proceeded from a vast building, full of goods, called the 
Exchange, and which the Russians had set on fire on their ree 
treat. “ Yesterday,” said these soldiers, “ we entered the 
town about twelve o'clock, and towards five, the fire manifested 
itself; we endeavoured at first to extinguish it, but we .soon 
Jearnt that the governor bad sent away the engines: it is also 
believed,” added they, “ that this fire, which cannot be sub- 
cued, has been kindled by the nobility, with an intention to 
destroy our conquest, and to ruin the merchants who opposed 
the abandonment of Moscow.” 

A natural curiosity made me proceed. The more I advanced 
towards the place on fire, the more its avenues were obstructed 
by soldiers and beggars carrying off goods of all sorts ; des 
spising the less precious, they threw them away. Thus were 
the streets ja a short time covered with merchandize of every 
description. I penetrated at length inio the interior of the 
Exchange; but, alas! it was no more the building so renowned 
for its mazuilicence ; it was rather a vast furnace with burning 
beams falling on all sides. Under the piazzas wlone it wa? pe 
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ble 10° go about; “ntihetbus: Warehoutes were to be fourrt! 
imeregid whith the soldiers broke the chests, ‘and divided ‘the 
spoil, tihich exceeded aif their expeetations.’’ No etry} flo tw- 
nit was heard ‘in ‘this $cerie ‘of horror; every one ‘found 
wherewithal to satisfy his thirst for plunder. Nothing was 
heard but! the crackling of the flamés, and the noise of the 
doors’ that were broken “open; “till ‘all at once a dreadful 
ctish was‘occasioned ‘by the falling in of a vault. Cottons, 
mislins, in short the most costly prodections of Europe and of 
Asia, burnt with the greatest violence. Inthe cellars were acs 
cumulated sugar, oil, vitriol; all these objects consumed at 
once in subterraneons warehouses, sent' forth torrents of flame 
through thick iron grates, which presented a striking image of 


the gates of hell. lt was a spectacle both terrible and affect-” 


i¢, for even the most hardened ininds ‘must be struck with a 
cénviction, that so great a calamity would some day call forth 
lie divine vengeance upon the authors of such crimes. 

fhe information which [ endeavoured to obtain, with regard 
to'fhe*canses of this fire, were very unsatisfactory ; but in the 
evehing, returning to the palace where our staff was quartered, 
] tiet'there a Frenchman who had been tutor to the children 
of Pritee P. 

{PRIS ventleman ascribed the fire entirely to the machina- 
tittis’6¥ Prince Rostopchin, the governor: who had taken 
méastfes, and announced them to the inhabitants, for buraing 
ur pebhe buildings] 

Phe day being very calm, we hoped that no other building 
would have suffered froin the fire at Mescow but the Ex- 
cies’ “Bat what were our feelings when we saw, on the fol 
loting inérning, with the dawn of day (September 16), that 
the’ré’‘raged on all sides, and that the wind, blowing with 
vidlenee, spread the flames in every direction. 

The most heart rending scene which my imagination could 
ever have conceived, even at reading the most afilicting ac- 
edttits in ancient and modera history, now presented itseif be- 
ore “my eyes; a great part of the povulation of Moscow, 
fightenéd: at our arrival, hid themselves in the interior of 
thti?houses's they were now leaving those asylums, when the 
fre penecrated them. These trembling wretches, without ut- 
lertiz'the least imprecation, brought out from their biding- 
plates theit most precionseffects ; others, of greater sensibility, 
entitély civen up tothe feclings of nature, saved pothiang bie 

- a 





thei chiklren, who were clasped in their arms 3 eld peaple, 
borné down by grief! rather than by age, could hardly follow 
thetr families: and many of ihem, lamenting the roin of their 
comfy expired near tne heasés in which they were born. 
The streets, publfe*ploces, and particulerly the churches, were 
alled'#ith'these untfippy people, who were lying on the re- 
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mains of their furniture, suffering even without a wurme, 
Neither crying nor quarrelling were heard; both the conqueror 
and. the conquered were equally hardened ; the one from ex. 
cess of fortune, the other from excess of misery. i 

Indisctiminate plunder followed as a matter of course; 4 
manner of property was caught at; all manner of dresieg 
were adopted «and warp ; the galley slaves left behind, be 
decked themselves with costly furs, and splendid court dresses; 
the strumpets and canaille with gold and silver, stuffs, robes of 
silk, and the most horrible pillage. 

Through a thick smoke, a long row of carriages were pers 
ceived, loaded with booty. Being too heavy, they were obliged 
to stop at every step, when we heard the cries of the conduc 
tors, who, fearing the flames, endeavoured to push forward, 
with dreadful howlings. Every where armed people were 
seen, who forced open the doors, even if they were leaving 
the place, for fear of having left one house untouched. Some, 
having coaches heavily laden, carried the rest of their booty 
on their backs. The fire, however, obstructing the thorough. 
fare of the principal streets, obhged them often to return from 
whence they came. Thus wandering from one place to anos 
ther, through an immense town, which they did not know 
they sought, in vain, a favourable track, which might lead 
them out of this labyrinth of fire. A great number removed 
from, instead of approachiug towards the gates, through 
which they might have gone out, thus falling victims to theit 
own rapacity. But, notwithstanding this extreme danger, the 
love of plunder induced them to brave it. The soldiers, sti- 
mulated by an ardent desire of pillage, ventured into the mié 
die of burning vapours. They walked in blood, treading upop 
dead bodies, whilst fragments and burning coals fell on theit | 
murderous hands. ‘They would probably ail have perished if 
an insupportabile heat had not forced them at last to withdraw 
into their camp. 

ln the mean while the Muscovites were, to their utmost, 
performing the duties of nature. September 17, L witnessed 
the most dreadful and most afleciing scenes possible. The un- 
happy inhabitants dragging upon some mean vehicles, all they 
had saved. ‘The soldiers having taken from them their hoisé, 
nen and women were drawing those caris, which contained | 
sopetimes a sick mother, or a paralytic old man. Half naked 
children foliowed—afdiction iu pressed on their featares. | 



































REFLECTION. 
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a’ HE habitation of dancer is on the borders of seeurity fF 


4& is one of the most celebrated Arabian maxims. E ( 
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EXTRAORDINARY O€CURRENCE. 





Uraer, 
queror 


2 ex- : > . : 
HE following extraordinary occurrence happened lately 


al at Barlby, near Selby :-—Mir. Thonias Hubie had put two 
; - 


nuns lerge oxen into his fold vard, who soon found means to get 
A das onpot their confineme it, by breaking a door that hung at 
esses ; the boitom ol a fii suit of stone steps, leading to a granary, the 
bes of landieg of which is about tem feet high, and is even with the 

roof of an old thatched barn, tpou which both the animals 
> pers slepped from the lands x, aud walked nbout half-w Ly up to 
bliged the ridge, and then taku a horizontal direction for ten or 
ndud twelve yards, stood side by side for a considerable time 3 
ward, ongaf them Was sO sensi bie of his danger, that the sweat drop- 
were ped frown him. Mr. Hubie now placed some clover on the 
aving ame landing, the sight of which | bi ueht one of them te 
Some, thespot, who very deliberateiy walked down the st ps with 


booty qui the least injury ; the other followed the same way with 
ugh. gieat difficulty, bot witha little assistance ulso reached the 


from ground in safety. Itisthe move astonishing that they did 
ano- not break through the roof, as when fat they will each weigh 
now, aboutninety stone, aud from the internal appearance of the 
lead § barn itis little more than suflicient to carry the thick coat of 
oved thatch that covers it. 

ough |. bie ON Ret > adr 

their 

ry the | REFLECTION. 

) sts 

mié | Tis your duty indeed, under a sense of your own weakness, 
upop to pray daily against sin; but if you would ef ctually 
their avoid it, vou must also avoid tempzation, and every dangerous 
d if | opportunity. 

draw 

ost, Answer, by A. I. of Glhuvias, to N. Andrevé’s Questicr. 
ssed inserled Junuary 23, 1815. 

> une : 

they f ET x and y be the two digils, then will 10 x.-- y be the 
ne 4 number sought, which per qnestion == 7x -}-7 4, we 


have also from the question this equation, 10x + y —- i8 = 
l0y-+- x, from which two equations we find x= 4, end yo, 


Wheace the nuinber required appears to be 42. 


ked 


te Similaranswers have been reeecived from Marv D. of 
Honiton ; J. Wi iton, of Sih woe > }. Bond ( ie - 
sock ; B. M. oi iN re ibh ; of Colyton 
ty} af Cotiws, hy selivei ; Joseph Petvin, of Street : Charlotte 
. C. Z.  Vrinity- School, Dorch 
eo Made ford, 


Vol. 55. 
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daswer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to bis own Enigma, inserted the 2; 
of August last, —— ‘ 


IDST sculls and coffins oft I’ve seen 
The hardy SEXTON void of fear; 
While viewing of the sulemn scene 
I’ve heav’d the sigh, and dropp’d the tear. 


$e 





Answer, by G. K. of Stockland, to Davyonisius’s Rebus, inserted the 5th of 
December. 


RIDPORT’s the town, or I’m mistaken— 
If its not so I’ve lost my bacon, 


ttt Similar answers have been received from J. W. of Charmouth; 
R. Farrant, of Ottery St. Mary; E.H.T. iSherborne; J.O. Bridges, of 
Bristol ; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy school; N. Andrew, late of Mr, Wal. 
lis’s school at Penzance; J. P. and I. Petvin, of Street; J. Dunning, and 
S. Swaffield, at Mr. Fiander’s schoo! at Melbury Osmond; and H. Crocker, 
of Cockel. 








Answer, by R, F. of Bridport, to G. Major’s Charade, inserted December 19. 


EAYTHEN'’s the word, if right I guess, 
In mystic lines you write ; 
And in the wish those lines express 
I chearfully unite. 


Oh! let the zospel’s joyful sound, 
Of heav’nly truth and grace, 
Extend to earth’s remotest bound, 

And gladden ev’ry race: 


I}lume the dark, delusive night, 
The pagan tribes o’erspread 5 

And stubborn Jews at length delight 
In our exalted head. 


The sons of Islam—num’rous race-- 
To the true prophet yield, 

The crescent quit, and in its place 
The cross becomes their shield. 


May superstition, in affright, 
Hide her diminish’d head ! 

And the full blaze of scripture light 
Strike all imposture dead ! 


Those who enjoy this sacred light, 
Their thanks and love to show, 
With emulation now unite 
This blessing to bestow. 


In diff’rent tongues, and distant lands, 
Zealous to spread the word; 
And may success attend their plans 
Till all shall serve the Lord. 


(> We have received the like answer from J. Pitman, of Shepton Ma- 
Jett; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marine barracks; W. Bickha™, of 
Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; E, Duan, of Mevagissey ; J. Tucke® of 
Cornworthy school ; and R. M. 

9 POETRY. 
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TO € E:L:E A; 


H Ceiia! Celia! grant me this desire, 
mouth: On thy fair bosom let my soui expire, 
dges, of Absorb’d in raptures of unbounded love, 
, Wale The noblest tribute from the realms above; 
ig» and ‘Vhy lovely form all parallel defes, 
rocker, For e’en the sun shrinks trom thy brilliant eyes, 
And the rich dye that they profusely yield, 
A Disown all equal in the azure field ; 
— Thy pencill’d brows like two fair crescents bend, 
That proudly arching to their orbs extend, 
August and dignified, that to portray 
Demand a bard deep skill’d in classic lay; 
Thy graceful neck the driven snow excels, 
Whiter than that which crowns Siberian delis ; 
To match thy cheek the blushing rose wouid dai 
With all its charms ’twould add no beauty there ; 
Jn vain the coral imitates thy lip, 
Which bees for swectness would delighted sip ; 
Not c’en the balmy fiagrance of the morn, 
Of citron groves that Egypt's coast adorn, 
Thy breath can rival, tis such sweet perfume, 
It bids e’en life’s decline its power resume. 
Then Celia, Celia, grant me my desire, 
Ob! grant me this, nor more will TF requite. 


ber 19. 


~ 


berborney March, 1815. 





REMONSTRANCE TO WINTER. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


H! why, unfeeling winter! why 
Still flags thy torpid wing? 
Fiy, melancholy season, fly, 
And yield the year to spring. 


Spring, the young cherubim of love, 
An exile in disgrace, 

Fits o’er the scene, like Noah’s dove, 
Nor finds a resting place. 


When on the mountain’s azure peak 
Alights her fairy form, 

Cold blow the winds, and dark and bleak 
Around her rolls the storm. 


If to the valley she repair 

For shelter and defence, 
Thy wrath pursues the mourner there, 
‘And drives her, weeping, thence. 
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She seeks the brook, the fuithless brouk, 
Of her uomindful grown, 

Feels the chill magic of thy look, 
And imgers into stone. 


She woos her embry o-flowers in vain 
To rear their infant heads; 

Deaf to her voice, her flowers remain 
Enchanted in their béds. 


In vain she bids the trees expand 
Their green luxuriant charms ; 

Bare in the wilderness.they stand, 
And stretch their withering arms. 


Her favourite birds, in feeble notes, 
Lament thy long delay ; 

And strain their little stammering throat: 
To charm thy blasts away. 


Ah, Winter! calm thy cruel rage, 
Release the struggling year ; 

Thy power 1s past, decrepit sage! 
Arise and disappear. 


The stars that grac’d thy splendid night 
Are lost in warmer rays: 

The sun, rejoicing in his might, 
Unrolls celestial days. 


‘Then why, usurping winter! why 
Sullflays thy frozen wing; 

bly, unrelenting tyrant! fiy-— 
And yield the year to spring. 




















YY ye NTS make minutes, minutes form the hour, 
And circling ! \ ours tne day and night compose ; 
hd: vs form she week, and months the week devour, 
ud ty the months the year its fulaess owes. 

Ye et moments, minutes, hours, we throw away, 

And heed net time that wings his ‘api 1 fi light ‘ 
In folly we consume the flitting day, 

In lengthen’d slumbers waste returning night 
And weeks flow on, and months, and seasuns two, 

Acd yearsfare lust as 1f too Light to prize ; 
And as we vider grow, alas! how fe w 








Grow with our years more diligeathy wise: 
And yet that lite is short we all coatplan, 
With days, weeks, months, anc 1 years, ali spent in vain. 


I CANNOT LAUGH. 


PIGR 4A IT. 


hie made some joke, whilst o’er a merry glass, 
His friends in kind g od !vur r let it pass; 
Ail but Sir Frost, who grow!'d in surly m rd, 
** I'd langa, friend Tom, believe me—it T could.” 
** ‘Thanks, dear Sir Frost, your gravity’s well known, 
You nevet laugh at wit--that’s not your own; 

wonder therefore 1 ad that’s not sinall 


That you, my; fricnd, should ever laugh all,” 


a —— - a ene, 





